



BY THE TIME I had 
worked my way through this 
fascinating, endless, and very 
readable book, I found my- 
self wondering whether I had 
stayed with it so long mainly 
because of a prying and mor- 
bid curiosity. The book em- 
broiders with a prodigious 
amount of detail the well- 
known story of the six days 
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before and after the assassi- 
nation of John F. Kennedy. If 
historians handle it critically 
enough they will no doubt 
find here a mine of informa- 
tion about the circumstances 
of the President’s death. For 
Mr. Manchester has inter- 
viewed a great number of peo- 
ple involved in the event. . 
But as a contemporary, as one 


who sat glued to his televi- 
sion set and read the news 
and speculation in the news- 
papers, I cannot f hinlr nf.any- 
t.hing in th.ig n-.,.-..,.. 

newjight onjgiafcJMBBSBSd 
To read the book is like 
scanning a painting with a 
microscope. It remains the 
same painting after the scan- 
ning is over. The 'President 


Manchester 


pmann on 

went to Texas in order to 
compose a quarrel among 
Democratic politicians, hop- 
ing to unite the Party behind 
himself for the election of 
1964. The city of Dallas was a 

I hotbed of seething hatred of 
Kennedy. The police protec- 
tion afforded the President 
was poor. On the way back to 
Washington from Dallas, a 


feud broke out between those 
who felt that their first and 
only loyalty was to Kennedy 
and those who were attached 
to Johnson or rallied to him. 
The book tells again what we 
saw with our own eyes, Buby 
killing Oswald, the regal 
bearing of Jacqueline Ken-' 
nedy and the pomp and cere- 
mony of the funeral. 


The painstaking reporting 
after the event confirms and 
amplifies the original story 
that we all saw and heard at 
the time. The book makes us 
realize how well the country 
■ was served in those days by 
the networks and the news- 
papers, and we are left to 
twonder what , American jour- 
nalism could be if it were al- 


I ways as disinterested and as 
concentrated on the task of 
tfrUtfir 1=niP story asit,was 
i n those day s. But if the spot 
reporters" "failed to tell the 
whole story, if there._ are hid - 
d en secrets about the de ath 
of 1 *' J MB_J<T Kle'n 'ri&*d'v.*""ffiese 
s ecrets are still hidden now. 
For Mr. MancnesteV'THiffifelf 
See REVIEW, A16, Col. 1 


' takes the view that the find- 
ings of the Warren Commis- 
sion, to which he had special 
access, are the whole truth. - 



It was t J 

accident perpetrated for no 
known reason by a trivial and 
disordered man. 

1 This is the crucial judgment 
ibout the subject of the book, 
md it has determined the 
:haracter of the book. TJn- 
lualified acceptance of the 
’hidings of the Warren Cbm- 
nission set Mr. Manchester to 
he task of describing in re- 
entless detail what happened 
uring the six days when a 
uite senseless and meaning- 
sss crime was committed. I 
Mr. Manchester is a war ej 
that the senselessness of the 
murder deprives his book of 
a significant theme. “X have 
to believe,” he wrote in LooW 
Magazine recently, “that thf 
state funeral of November 2sj 
and fhe wake which followed! 
were a redemption, a catharsis ,] 
investing the ghastly fu- 
tility that had gone before! 


with meaning.” He goes on to 
say that “maybe that craving 
for significance is a weakness. 
Possibly Sartre was right. Per- 
' haps it was all an existential- 
ist performance in the theater 
of the absurd.” 

This craving to find signifi- 
cance in the ghastly futility of 
the murder is the reason why 
so many people throughout the 
world have been eager to be- 
lieve that the Warren Com- 
mission was wrong, that Ken- 
nedy was the victim of a con- 
spiracy. For the official ver- 
dict has been a hard one to< 
believe, because Oswald was' 
killed in the police station. ! 
With the human craving for 
significance men have seized 
upon the patent incredibility 
jpf the senseless event. 

I For Mr. Manchester this way 
Ipitt of the ghastly futility was ; 
•barred when he accepted the 
•findings of the Warren Com-| 

. Imission. He knm; 

I dfial ahmil the W 




I ib m anyone else " 
written a "nighiy 


EfiP 

sjmore 
"e has 
_ . persuasive 
defense of the Commission’s ! 
verdict He did not, therefore, 
turn to a theory of conspiracy 
to find significance in the 



ghastly futility. And he is not 
a poet who could have made 
the senseless death of John F. 
Kennedy the burden of a 
charge against the wantonness 
and cruelty of fate, 
f What then could Mr. Man- 
Ichester do? He obeyed his own 
■genius, which is not that of an 
■historian but of a dramatic 
•novelist. He is also a reporter, 
and as a reporter he had to 
agree that the murder was a j 
ghastly futility. As a literary 
artist, however, he was com- 
pelled to reshape the material 
to a main theme and several 
minor ones. The main theme, 
he chose to believe, is that 
John F. Kennedy was trans- 
figured by his death and there- ' 
by became a legendary 'hero. 
In the epilogue, which he tells 
us he meant to make his best 
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Chapter, Mr. Manchester be- 
comes so entranced with the 
theme of the transfiguration 
that he does not place John F. 
Kennedy with the Presidents 
bf the United States. He places 
idm in a line with King Ar- 
thur, Siegfried, Roland, and 
Joan of Arc. 

At the end, Mr. Manchester’s 
■craving for significance has 
become so exorbitant that he* 
seems to be saying that the 
genesis of a modem legend, 
like the legend of Lincoln, is 
that the hero was murdered, 
rather than in what the hero 
achieved. But surely a modern 
historian must not forget that 
Lincoln became fixed in the 
minds and hearts of our peo- 
ple not because he was mur- 
Hered in Ford’s Theater, but 
because he saved the Union 
land emancipated the slaves. 
The Kennedy legend will 
flourish or will languish be- 
cause of what Kennedy did, be- 
cause of what he left behind 
him that endures. The historic 
foundation of a Kennedy leg- 
end will be that with him the 
generation born in the 20th 
century came to power, and 
that under him there were 
new beginnings in the life of 
the Nation. I 

f IN THE bypassing of the) 


substance and the significance 
>f Kennedy’s work as Presi- j 
lent lies the root of all the 
roubles that this book has 
aused everybody involved ! 
ith it, the family, the pub- 
shers, the author himself. In 
hinking about how Mr. Man- 
hester wrote a 600-page book 
>n the death of the President 
without writing about what 
Tohn F. Kennedy did as Presi- 
lent, I learned something from 
•eading Mr. Manchester’s ear- 
lier “Portrait of a President.” 
That book was, so to speak, 
sketch from life, and it is I 
lid that because President I 
I ennedy liked the book Mr. 

I ierre Salinger proposed Mr 
1 ianchester to the. Kennedy 
J >mily as the author to write 
1 ie story of the President’s 
( eath. Like the present book,! 
t ie earlier book is very read-j 
a >le and it is full of entertain-J 
i gfeto lL But reading it one 



n — "’k" the 

,way— not himself understand- 
ing it too well— to the new 
teconomios, who gave a mighty 
bush to the second 'reconstruc- 
tion, and drew into office a 
liew generation of public men. 

IT GOES without saying) 
that in the attempt to tell the 
whole story as if it were a I 



complete and ubiquitous 
reel of those six days, Mr! 
Manchester has slipped up 
and made some mistakes. I 
would not dwell on them here 
were it not that in the mis- 
takes I know about there is 
the same pattern: always the 
Imistake is a fiction which in- 


tensifies the drama of tne* 
ftory. ■ 

The first mistake is of no im- 
>ortanee, but I noticed it be- 
cause it is about myself. Mr. 
Manchester was telling where 
arious people were and what 
hey did when they heard the 
ews of the murder. Accdrd- 
ng to Mr. Manchester, I 
reached The Washington Post 
md collapsed.” In truth, I 
eached The Washington Post, 
leard that the President was 
n the hospital but still alive, 
hought the crowd was too 
loisy around the tickers and 
he television sets, and rushed 
'or a taxi to go home to hear 
the rest of the news. In the 
taxi on the radio, I heard that 
he President was dead. The 
nistake is of no importance 
ixcept that the truth is much 
less dramatic than the fiction. 

The second mistake con- 
lerns that excellent soldier, 
General Clifton. According to 
he first Manchester version, 
ivhich has since been cor- 
| -ected, General Clifton lost 

E i lis head and, forgetting his 
ise of duty, first telephoned 
nessage to his wife before 
telephoned about security 
tters which were his spe- 
l charge.. The story was not 
e at all. But the spectacle 
a gallant and efficient sol- 
r losing his head made it a 
ter story than the prosaic 
facts. ' . ; 

The third mistake is that, at 
the swearing in of Lyndon 
Johnson aboard the airplane 
the ceremony was boycotted 
by the Kennedy men who 
were on the plane. ‘ The story 
is not true. As a matter of 
fact, Lawrerice / O’Brien and 
Ken O’Donnell were present 
though their faces do not 
show in all of the photographs. 
Lawrence O’Brien was hidden 
by Judge Hughes, who was 
swearing in President John- 
son. Mr. O’Donnell was to the 
left of Mrs. Kennedy and was 
not caught in all the photo- 
graphs. Again the mistake is 


1 one which hots up the truth 
and intensifies the drama; 

MISTAKES of this sort can 
and no doubt win be corrected. 
In spite of them the book re- 
mains a dedicated effort, to 
tell with relentless detail the 
1-story of the six days of the 
murder. But in the telling of 
jit Mr. Manchester has be- 
I come so obsessed by a pas- 
f sion. for; detail that his -book 
is pervaded by a dumb and 
ruthless realism which engulfs 
the hero. 

Only when I read the whole 
book in all its appalling detail 
did I feel. I understood why, 
Mrs. Kennedy was so revolted 
by it and denounced it as taste- 
less. I cannot believe- that her 
.revulsion was due solely to the 
passages .she.; cited as especial- 
ly objectionable to her person- 
ally. Those passages have been 
deleted and I have not seen 
them or wanted to see th em 
But I have a fair notion ofi 
what they were like. They 
not scandalous. There was 
no taint of malice or preju- 
dice in them. There is no 
break in Mr. Manchester’s love; 
and admiration for Jacqueline 
Kennedy. But the objection - 1 
able passages did make sharp- 
er the dominant fault of. the) 
Whole book. For the family and 
intimate friend® rrf -cT 


the s< 


wie j-aiiuiy ana 
Ultimate friends of John F 
Kennedy, the hook stains the" 
white radiance of eternity in 
which John F. Kennedy dwells 
The trouble is that the book] 
as a whole shows in horrid 
and painful detail the mean 
and sordid reality in which 
the epic story of the hero’s 
death was enacted. That the 
death of the young and bril- 
liant President was senseless 
was an intolerable event- it 
was bearable only if it was 
extricated from the muck in 
which it in fact took place. Itlare 
was temble that the President! tory. 


was dead. It was injury, added 
to injury that the hero was 
on a trivial mission among 
inglorious Texas politicians. 
For the Kennedy family, to 
have brought Camelot down 
to this has been Mr. Manches- 
ter’s transgression. 

' As the story develops in Mr 
Manchester’s pages, it has' nei- 
ther elegance nor grandeur, 
l and the author’s gluttonous ap- 
petite for anecdotes does not 
spare the family or the reader 
the horror of the carnage in- 
side the automobile, the insuf- 
ferable insensitiveness of the 
clowns and monutebanks and 
louts at the Dallas hospital, oi 
the macabre details of the au- 
> topsy at Befhesda and of the 
i |mdertaker’s work. Thus, the 


■0.^0. a woik. inus, the 
for the significance of 
senseless death wallows on 
' flood of noisome detail. 

IT. IS NO service to Ken- 
nedy’s reputation, historic 
legendary, to put together an 
infinite number of tidbits and 
to dwell not on his historic; 
achievements but on the glam- 
our that emanated from him 
and his family, and on the triv- 
ial facts surrounding his mur- 
der. For this belongs to what 
the French call “petite his- 
toire, the little stories that; 
the small change of his -1 



